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ARMAMENTS OR ARBITRATION. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE LONDON CHAMBER OP COMMERCE. 



At the annual general meeting of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, on March 21st, the President, Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P., uttered the following significant 
words : 

"The extraordinary increase in the armaments of the 
great European Powers had naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of the mercantile community here. There was a 
widely-spread feeling that we must be prepared not for 
attack but for defence. (Hear, hear.) The naval 
strength which it might be requisite to maintain depended, 
of course, on the duties which the Navy had to perform, 
and therefore on the position of our mercantile marine in 
case of war. They would remember that, after the 
Crimean war, a conference was held at Paris, at which 
it was proposed — (1) that the flag should cover the goods ; 
(2) that privateering should be abolished ; and (3) that 
private ships should be free from capture and seizure. 
To the first two we agreed, but we declined to accede to 
the third, the consequence of which was that the United 
States refused to concur in the arrangement, though they 
would have done so if we had agreed to make private ship? 
free from capture and seizure. The present situation 
seemed to the council to be one fraught with great peril to 
our mercantile marine. In the first place we were com- 
mitted, while some other countries, such as the United 
States, had their hands still free. He did not know 
whether he could do better than quote a few lines from 
the last work of one of the greatest of our international 
law3 r ers — Sir Henry Maine — who said that : 

" 'Our situation is one of unexampled danger. 
Some part of the supplies which arc a matter of life and 
death might be brought to us as neutral cargo with less 
difficulty than before the Declaration of Paris was signed, 
but a nation still permitted to employ privateers can in- 
terrupt and endanger our supplies at a great number of 
points, and so can any great nation with a maritime force 
of which any material portion can be detached for pre- 
dator}' cruising. It seems, then, that the proposal of the 
American Government to give up privateers on condition 
of exempting all private property from capture might well 
be made by some very strong friend of Great Britain. If 
universally adopted it would save our food and it would 
save the commodities which are the price of our food from 
their most formidable enemies.' 

"The questiou whether food could be regarded as con- 
traband of war in case of a conflict was certainly one of 
vital importance to this country. But apart from that, 
the council were of opinion that it would be most important 
for our shipping interests that private vessels should be 
made free from capture aud seizure at sea. Unless this 
were done, our Navy, even with the proposed additions, 
would be unable to protect our shipping. They knew how 
two or three cruisers destroyed the American mercantile 
marine during the War of Secession, and in case of war 
ours would be liable to the same fate, being crushed, not 



the course suggested by other countries with referenee to 
private property at sea was, in his humble judgment, one 
of the greatest mistakes which had been made in the 
foreign policy of this country for many years past. The 
excessive burden imposed upon the people of Europe by their 
gigantic military armaments was becoming so serious as to 
be almost intolerable, and would render any competition 
with America, the British Colonies, and other less highly 
taxed communities more and more difficult. Arbitration 
had been successfully adopted in some cases, ■even though a 
special tribunal had had to be created for each case — a 
course to which there were manifest drawbacks. He could 
not but think that the time had come when statesmen should 
consider the advisability oj establishing a permanent inter- 
national court of arbitration to which any disputes might 
be submitted. This would, at any rate, give time and 
opportunity for reflection, and obviate the Jear of sudden 
attack. (Hear, hear.)" 



necessarily by the actual capture, but by the 



THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN DEAD. 

T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 
They shall beat their swords into ploughshares. — Isaiah ii : 4. 

This is a prophecy of the day when agriculture shall 
triumph over war, corn tassels over battle plumes, 
wheat sacks over ammunition wagons, scythes over 
swords, and cottages over batteries. I suppose you have 
all heard what the musicians call the "Anvil Chorus." 
There is not much music in the beating of one hammer ; 
but when in the great National Peace Jubilee some years 
ago in Boston, there were ten thousand trained voices and 
a great multitude of brazen instruments, and the booming 
of cannon, there were hundreds of hammers that came 
down on anvils, making a music that moved the whole au- 
dience to wildest vociferations. But what was that scene 
compared with the day in which the keen sword and the 
glittering scimeters of all nations shall go into the 
blacksmith shops and the foundries for reconstruction, 
and after being heated in the blaze shall be brought out 
on the anvils, and all the hammers of mechanism, clear 
around the world, uplifted and down-swung, in the 
name of God "shall beat the swords into ploughshares"? 
Oh, that will be the "anvil chorus" of the ages. There 
does not, however, seem to be any prospect of immediate 
fulfilment of this prophecy. While I speak all Europe 
seems in opposition to the prophecy of the text, and they 
: are beating their ploughshares into swords. 

I have thought, that on that week when garlands are to 
be put upon the graves of the Northern and Southern sol- 
diers, and when we naturally refer to the suffering and 
the bereavement of our awful civil war, it would be well if 
I tried to set you against the curse of war which has 
afflicted all nations. I know there are those who inti- 
mate that blood-letting is healthful for nations, and that 
nothing but the lancet can keep them from plethora, and 
that frequent wars are necessary in order to kill off the 
useless and bad population of the earth. That heathen- 
ish idea is utterly loathsome to me, especially when I 
remember that war is indiscriminate, and takes down 
the good as well as the bad. Then I think that the time 
has come when Christian nations ought to substitute arbi- 



rate of in 
surance which they would have to pay. On the other 
hand, if ships were not liable to capture, our Navy would 

be free for the defence of our coasts. More than one- j tration and treaty in the place of wholesale massacre. A 
half of the whole amount of vessels on the ocean belonged I Turk in the city. of Jerusalem said to a Christian mission- 
to this country, and we had, in fact, at present, every- ary, "Why do you come here to Jerusalem?" "Why," 
thing to lose and nothing to gain. Our refusal to adopt said the missionary, "I am to preach peace! " "Peace 
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indeed ! " sneered the Turk. Then he took the mission- 
ary to a window, and pointed out to Mount Calvary and 
said: "There is the mountain on which your Lord died 
to purchase peace for the world, and yet we Mohamme- 
dans on that very mount have had to interfere to keep 
Christians trom killing each other. Peace indeed ! " 

A glance at isolated facts will show the waste, the 
desolation, the suffering, the extermination of war. 
"When Napoleon's army marched up towards Moscow, 
they burned every house for one hundred and fifty miles. 
Our Revolutionary war cost the English government six 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars. The wars grow- 
ing out of the French Revolution cost England three 
thousand millions of dollars. Christendom, or, as I might 
mispronounce it, in order to make the fact more appalling, 
Christ-end-um, has paid in twenty-two years, fifteen 
thousand million dollars for battle and killed two million 
of men. The exorbitant, and exhausting taxes of Great 
Britain and the United States are for the most part re- 
sultant from conflict. When we complain about our taxes 
we charge the fault upon this administration or upon that 
administration, upon this line of policy or upon that line 
of policy ; but it is a simple fact that to-day, we are pay- 
ing for the shot and the shell, and the ambulances, and 
the cavalry horses and the batteries, and the exploded 
fortresses, and the broken bones, and the digging of the 
grave trenches, and the pensions for four years of mutual 
destruction. 

Edmund Burke estimated that the nations of this world 
had expended thirty- five thousand million dollars in war ; 
but he did his ciphering before our great American and 
European wars occurred. He never dreamed that in this 
land, in the latter part of this century, in four years, we 
should spend in battle, three thousand million dollars. 
But what is all the waste of treasure when compared with 
the waste of human life ? The story is appalling beyond 
everything, In one battle under Julius Caesar, four hun- 
dred thousand fell. Under Xerxes in one campaign five 
million were slain. Under Genghis Khan at Herat, one 
million six hundred thousand were slain. At Nishar, one 
million seven hundred and forty-seven thousand were 
slain ; at the siege of Ostend, one hundred and twenty 
thousand ; at Acre three hundred thousand ; at the siege 
of Troy, one million eight hundred and sixteen thousand 
fell. The Tartar and African wars cost one hundred and 
eighty million lives ; the wars against the Turks and the 
Saracens cost one hundred and eighty million. Added to 
all these, the million who fell in our own conflict. It 
might seem to some a small addition, but a vast addition 
it seems to us, because it comes so near our own hearts. 
Then take the fact that thirty-five times the present popu- 
lation of the earth have fallen in battle. Looking on 
these things, am I not right in charging you, O Christian 
men and women, to pray every day of your lives that the 
Lord will hasten the day spoken of in my text, when 
the swords of battle shall become the ploughshares of 
agriculture. Enough the tears, enough the blood, enough 
the bereavement, enough the martyrdom. 



THE ARBITRATION CAUSE. 

Tune: — "Auld Lang Syne." 
Come, brother, reach me forth thy hand , 

And take my hand in thine, 
One bond hath mide our hearts akin, 

And shall our lives entwine. 
This bond creates in fellow-men 

Not strife nor enmity, 
But high and low, and rich and poor , 

One grand fraternity. 

CHOKUS. 

Then while we work and while we eat, 

And while we seek repose, 
Our hope, our strength, our life shall be 

The Arbitration cause. 

The "milk and honey" of the land 

Is labor's own reward. 
And Nature offers gifts to men 

Who Nature's laws regard. 
Her voice proclaims — in everything 

Essential, Unity; 
In doubtful things, full Liberty. 

In all things, Charity. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

Mr. Benjamin Chase of Auburn, N. H., a well-known 
historical writer, died May 3. He was born on July 7, 
1799, in that portion of Chester now the town of Auburn. 
He was in former years a millwright. In 1869 he published 
a voluminous illustrated history of over 700 pages of the 
old town of Chester, which proved an exceedingly valu- 
able addition to local history in New Hampshire. He was 
one of the most active of the early abolitionists of his 
State, and in 1835 was chosen Treasurer of an anti-slavery 
society which he had helped to organize in Chester, and 
was one of those who guaranteed the expense of the pub- 
lication of the Herald of Freedom at Concord. The 
deceased had been an officer in the Presbyterian Church, 
and was deeply interested in the work of public education. 

Mr. Chase was a member of the American Peace Society 
and a correspondent of the Advocate. He recently pur- 
chased and presented a number of our publications to the 
Auburn Town Library to inform the young of our history 
and work. 



"Here, waiter! what kind of pie do you call this?" 
"Apple pie, sir." 
"But there is nothing in it." 

"Beg pardon, sir, but we use evaporated apples in all 
our pies." 



INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

The British Government propose $13,000,000 the 
present year to protect England from invasion. Where is 
the enemy who is to invade us? Russia, Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy are equally impossible invaders. The only 
possible invader is France, and so the alarmists make the 
most of her. 

Well let us turn our attention to France. What possi- 
ble cause of quarrel have we with her? The most ingen- 
ious alarmist would fail to find one in any quarter of the 
world, with the possible exception of Egypt. But poli- 
ticians of all parties in England are heartily sick of Egypt 
and our occupation of that country is rapidly drawing to 
a close. Our troops in occupation have been muca re- 
duced in number, but they still cost us more than a quarter 
of a million a year, and we get nothing for our money. 
All sensible politicians will be glad when the last soldier 
is withdrawn, and our experience in that direction has 
been so bitter that no nation would be so foolish as to 
want to begin where we left off. — The Arbitrator (London). 



